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On the day that I was bom, June 8 th 1915, the Western 
world was ablaze. The ‘Great World War’ had been raging 
for nearly a year. The second battle at Ypres was at its height. 
In May the first gas attacks by the Germans on the Western 
Front had created ripples of horror around the ‘civilized’ 
world. On May 7 th the sinking of the Lusitania became front 
page news and the number of allied casualties rose to over 
400,000. The whole nature of warfare was changing. Trench 
warfare was beginning on the battle grounds of Ypres. U- 
boats were soon to be informing the USA that henceforth 
neutral ships would be acceptable targets as the noose 
tightened round Britain, causing severe shortages and 
rationing. By 1916 Zeppelins and later aeroplanes were 
attacking civilian populations of British and French cities. 

In the midst of this conflagration a drama on a smaller 
scale was being enacted in the house of 38 Westboume Park 
Road in London. Life was in the balance for one small baby. 
The apparently lifeless body was wrapped in cotton wool and 
placed on the window sill while doctor and midwife were 
faced with the urgent needs of the mother. It was some time 
later that thoughts returned to the new born infant which then 
was discovered to be alive. It is difficult for us to look back 
to those times and imagine the kind of patriotism that 
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enthused the nation, sent young men in their thousands 
rushing to enlist to fight for king and country. The Edwardian 
world of the middle classes, cocooned in all that the British 
Empire supreme had brought it, still lived in a euphoria of 
idealism remote from reality. A breath of fresh air could be 
felt when Edward VII came to the throne. The industrial 
revolution and the expansion of the Empire had brought ideas 
of luxury and freedom to England which were then to be 
crushed by the dreadful reality of war. 

The initial reluctance to incarnate by the new arrival at 
Number 38 continued to manifest in loud protestations. 
‘Nurse’ in those times reigned supreme and laid down strict 
rules of behaviour; the infant must never be lifted other than 
for changing and feeding. Missing the warmth and security 
of the mother’s womb the baby voiced in no uncertain terms 
her feeling of abandonment. Finally, when she broke a blood 
vessel in her throat, the doctor issued stern instructions that 
on no account must she be left to cry. 

The early optimism that the war would soon be over 
gradually changed. By 1916 the bombardment from the air 
over London became ever more frequent. It was a long time 
before some form of defence against these attacks had been 
devised and in the meantime much damage had been caused. 
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The raids became so bad that it was arranged for our 
nurse to take my sister and me away to stay in a safe seaside 
town. With a little foresight it could have been seen as a 
situation filled with danger - a young person given the 
responsibility for two small children, one five years old, the 
other not yet two years old, with no respite, no days off. 
Unfortunate but obvious, therefore, that temper would get 
frayed and self-preservation would impose certain disciplines 
and practices. Physical chastisement would become too 
severe and it was easier in the afternoon to take the older child 
to the seaside and leave the younger one to cry itself to sleep. 
Many children receive far worse treatment than this and yet 
for one small child this experience left a legacy of 
nightmares, bedwetting and insecurity that lasted for years. 
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